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NSF Rallies Troops to Counter House Budget Cut 


The National Science Foundation took a budget 
beating in July from its usually friendly House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, which cut $135 million 
from the $196 million increase requested for fiscal 
1987 (which begins today). But NSF has snapped 
back with an uncharacteristic lobbying campaign 
aimed at rousing its beneficiaries to put heat on their 
Senators and Representatives to get the full $1.685 
billion sought by the President. 

The move shows promise of success. It also pro- 
vides the spectacle of the traditionally staid NSF 
openly plunging into hardsell politicking with unusu- 
al fervor. In fact, the budget-retrieval campaign em- 
ployed tactics that collide with a cobweb-covered 
criminal statute prohibiting Congressional lobbying 
by government agencies. It’s doubtful that US mar- 
shals are about to move in on academic science’s 
favorite bank, especially since the Foundation was 
only clumsily doing in the open what is normally done 
stealthily in Washington budget combat—mobilizing 
the troops to strongarm Congress. 

But at NSF’s G Street headquarters, in downtown 


Approval with a Few Rare Nays 
For Reagan Science Adviser 


William R. Graham did well against gentle pitching at 
his Senate confirmation hearing for the top White 
House science post last month, and he’s a shoo-in for 
the job. Senator Slade Gorton (R-Wash.), cheerfully 
presiding at the one-hour session, didn’t try to stump the 
nominee. Senator Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) arrived late, 
asked a few rambling questions, and hurried off to other 
business. No other committee members participated. 

Nonetheless, with the government's loftiest science-pol- 
icy office in tatters from presidental neglect and a truncat- 
ed budget, Graham also faces unusual skepticism on Capi- 
tol Hill, which has traditionally shown respect and support 
for the President’s Science Adviser. Three opposing 
votes, accompanied by unkind remarks, were cast when 
the full Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation voted favorably on his nomination on September 
24. The opponents were: Senators Ernest Hollings (D- 
SC), Gore, and Ted Stevens (R-Alaska.) Theirs were the 
first nays cast against a nominee for the White House 
science post since the appointment became subject to 

(Continued on page 3) 


Washington, several senior staff members told SGR 
that the budget counterattack was a bit sharper than 
they considered appropriate. One of them, relating a 
conversation with another, said, “I told him that 
we’re not in a good position on this.” Another ex- 
plained the lobbying effort on grounds that “NSF is 
not the little, obscure agency that it used to be.” He 
added that “more entrepreneurial types are now run- 
ning this place’—a reference to the management 
style of NSF Director Erich Bloch, the former IBM 
Vice President who is generally regarded as the hard- 
est driving and most self-confident chief in NSF’s 35- 
year existence. 

Bloch has been talking up the need for adding $2 
billion to $3 billion to federal basic research spending, 
preferably in the NSF budget—and is appalled by even 
a snip in the modest increase planned for the new fiscal 
year. But, though Bloch may have supplied the spirit, 
the particular lobbying tactic in this case appears to 
have originated and been carried out at lower levels, 
without Bloch’s involvement, tacit or otherwise. 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


Seeking restoration of a few millions cut from his near- 
ly $2-billion R&D budget, the chief of a federal agency 
reports the following response from a harried Congress- 
man: ‘‘Farmers in my district are committing suicide 
and you want money for basic research.” 

Nearing completion of his first term, Frank Press is 
agreeable to another six-year term as President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, which has experienced 
unprecedented prosperity under his administration. A 
fund-raising campaign has given the NAS much of the 
flexibility it has long sought to pick subjects for study, 
rather than depend on requests from government agen- 
cies. The big omission is an independent NAS study of 
the biggest of all R&D ventures—Star Wars. Without 
access to classified data, it would be futile, and the Acad- 
emy and the Pentagon don’t get along. 

The fall meeting of the Industrial Research Institute, 
November 9-12 in Boston, includes the heavy-duty ses- 
sions on R&D policy, etc., that might be expected of the 
professional society for many of the nation’s top corpo- 
rate research chiefs. But there’s a lighter side to the 
meeting, as detailed in a sightseeing and social-events 
schedule titled ‘“Women’s Program.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 

NSF’s combative response to impending financial 
adversity came in a five-page “official business” mail- 
ing, dated September 11, directed to “Dear Col- 
league,” and mailed to 2100 university and college 
presidents, 200 academic vice presidents for re- 
search, plus another 1000 or so persons in industry, 
the press, and various other places. The signatory 
was Raymond E. Bye Jr., Director of NSF’s Office of 
Legislative and Public Affairs, which routinely sends 
that same mailing list a cut-and-dried monthly report 
of NSF Congressional and administrative affairs. 
Bye, a 10-year veteran in the post, told SGR that the 
material contained “a bit more exhortation” than he 
initially realized. He also said that, as things work in 
the NSF bureaucracy, the operation was confined to 
his office and didn’t involve the Directyr or his per- 
sonal staff. Under a heading “Your Assistance is 
Needed Now!!!,” Bye described NSF’s reverses in 
the House, and explained that the appropriations 
action next shifted to the Senate. 

“Now is the time,” he wrote, “for all concerned 
members of the science and engineering research and 
education community to contact the Subcommittee 
Members, first, of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee .. . followed by the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee ... . Urge the Senate to en- 
dorse the entire FY 1987 Presidential request for 
NSF, $1.685 billion. Then urge both House and Sen- 
ate members to provide the maximum funding sup- 
port available to the conferees [of the House and 
Senate] for the National Science Foundation.” 

Bye’s letter was clipped to several pages that de- 
scribed NSF’s recent budget history, along with various 
blue-ribbon committee pronouncements on the impor- 
tance of basic research for industrial competitiveness. 
Then came the meat and potatoes—presented in hair- 
raising warnings of the toll that.a $150 million budget 
reduction would inflict on NSF’s clients: 

“About 1000 NSF grants would be lost, eliminating 
support for an approximately 1500 scientists and en- 
gineers, including senior personnel, post-docs, grad- 


uate and undergraduate students at institutions 
across the country. Investments in instrumentation 
upgrading, modernization and acquisition would also 
be derailed. Individuals, including underrepresented 
groups (women and minorities) would be further dis- 
couraged from pursuing academic careers. 

“No new Engineering Research Centers will be start- 
ed,” the gloomy forecast continued, noting that “The 
budget request assumed four new centers would be 
established. Eleven existing engineering centers could 
receive substantially reduced levels of support. This 
would include centers at: UC Santa Barbara-Robotic 
Systems in Microelectronics; Columbia [University] 
Telecommunications; Delaware/Rutgers-Composite 
Manufacturing; MIT-Biotechnology; Maryland/Har- 
vard-Systems Research; Purdue-Intelligent Manufac- 
turing; Brigham Young/Utah-Advanced Combustion; 
Carnegie-Mellon-Engineering Design; Illinois-Semi- 
conductor-Microelectronics; Lehigh-Large Structural 
Systems; Ohio State-Net Shape Manufacturing. 

Proceeding with the potential casualty list, the NSF 
communication warned that the two to four new Bio- 
technology Centers included in the threatened budg- 
et would have to be scrapped if the cuts voted by the 
House weren’t reversed; the number of new Presi- 
dential Young Investigator awards would drop by 
half, to 100, and many ongoing construction projects 
“would be re-examined for stretchout or cancella- 
tion,” including: Very Long Baseline Array, Cornell 
Electron Storage Ring, Michigan State Supercon- 
ducting Cyclotron; Indiana University Cyclotron; 
Utah Fly’s Eye cosmic ray detector, planning for a 
gravitational wave detection facility involving Cal- 
tech and MIT, and a University of Illinois Electron 
microtron. 

The list of anticipated carnage from a $150 million 
budget reduction proceeded on to supercomputer 
centers at Illinois, San Diego, Princeton, Cornell, 
and Pittsburgh, plus the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory at Kitt Peak, the National Optical As- 
tronomy Observatories at Sac Peak, the National 
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Graham’s Answers to Confirmation Questions 


Following are William R. Graham’s responses to ques- 
tions at his confirmation hearing September 11 to be 
Director of the White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy (OSTP). The hearing, before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transporation, 
was attended by only two of the 17 members, Slade Gor- 
ton (R-Wash.) and Albert Gore (D-Tenn.). The ques- 
tions were generally windy and have been condensed by 
SGR; Graham’s answers have been edited for brevity and 
tidied a bit for clarity, but are close to verbatim. 


(Questions by Senator Gorton) 


On seeking outside advice as OSTP Director and Science 
Adviser to the President—a contentious issue, given the 
decline of outside science advice under both Carter and 
Reagan: “I will seek the counsel and the wisdom of the 
many sectors of the scientific and technological commu- 
nity outside the government. There is no way that an 
office of any size . . . could bring to bear from within all 
the expertise that’s necessary to carry out the job of 
Science Adviser and Director responsibly.” 


On the Administration’s plan to cut the OSTP budgei 
from $2.2 million in fiscal 1986 to $1.6 million in the new 
(Continued on page 4) 


Lobbying for the NSF Budget 


(Continued from page 2) 

Center for Atmospheric Research at Boulder, and 
ocean-sciences support at Woods Hole and the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 

Finally, the recipients were advised that “The con- 
tinental drilling program would be severely curtailed. 
No new continental drilling would be initiated. Com- 
pletion of the Cajon Pass Scientific Drilling project 

. . would be hampered.” The only major omission 
was the effect on washroom supplies at NSF-support- 
ed centers. 

The letter concluded with a list of members of 
NSF’s House and Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees. Handwritten in bold print on the letter was 
“Mark Up Tentatively Set for September 18. Call 
Now!!”—a reference to the Senate Subcommittee 
meeting to prepare its recommendation for the full 
Committee. The outcome of that session was a vote 
in support of the full amount requested for NSF in the 
President’s budget—$1.685 billion, plus an addition- 
al $10 million for science education programs. 

At this writing, the House and Senate conferees 
must still agree on a common bill and it will have to 
be passed by both chambers. Pending the outcome, 


Gore Says Graham’s Background 
Too Narrow for Advisory Post 


(Continued from page 1) 
Senate confirmation 25 years ago. 

Hollings was elsewhere on budget business when the 
Graham hearing was held. But two weeks later, when 
the Committee met to vote on the nomination, Hollings 
was still fuming about Graham’s testimony before the 
Committee last February when he was Acting Adminis- 
trator of NASA. Asked at that tense hearing whether 
any opposition had been expressed to the fatal launch of 
the Challenger shuttle, Graham responded, “‘No, sir, 
the evidence is in the other direction.” 

When the pre-launch opposition of Morton Thiokol 
engineers became known, Hollings said that Graham 
was either inexcusably uninformed or lying. Noting that 
the Soviets had fired managers of the Chernobyl nuclear 
plant, Hollings said that Graham also merited dismissal, 
rather than promotion to a White House post. 

Gore said that Graham—a physicist who has spent 
most of his career in defense research—didn’t have a 
suitable professional background for the White House 
job. Stevens didn’t explain his vote. 


NSF’s chiefs were silent for quotation, but privately 
confident. 

The relationship between lobbying and outcome 
defies precise measurement. But, in concert with 
drumbeating by the Washington-based university as- 
sociations, the alarm sounded from NSF headquar- 
ters has probably contributed a good deal to turning 
the tide. University-based science, and its presumed 
links to regional economic prosperity, is a hot com- 
modity in Washington. And the new NSF is not shy 
about exploiting that political fact, though it could 
have achieved the same result by laundering its lob- 
bying through a non-governmental ally, which is how 
the National Institutes of Health does it. 

Still on the books is US Code Title 18, Section 
1913, passed in 1919 and last amended in 1948. Titled 
“Lobbying with Appropriated Money,” it states that 
no Congressional appropriation may be used “to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress to 
favor or oppose by vote or otherwise any legislation 
or appropriation.” Penalty upon conviction: A fine 
up to $500, up to one year in jail, or both. 

The law ranks with jaywalking ordinances in terms 
of compliance, but it’s a rare for a federal agency to 
pursue its Congressional goals with the above-board 
gusto displayed in this instance by NSF. —DSG 
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... Supports Federal Role in Science Education 


(Continued from page 3) 

fiscal year. “The first thing I would do would be to 
review the outside assets that the office can draw on— 
particularly the technical talent and personnel, other 
professional bodies that are available for consultation 
and advice, the Academies [of Sciences and Engineer- 
ing], the National Science Foundation, and many scien- 
tific and technical resources the country has beyond 
OSTP. I would look to them for intellectual support and 
consultation.” 


On reports of widespread deficiencies in science and 
engineering education: “The federal government has a 
strong responsibility to support basic research and de- 
velopment. Most of that research is done within our 
universities. And the universities have derived substan- 
tial overall support from federal government’s apprecia- 
tion for and initiatives in the basic-research area. Facili- 
ties that are provided to universities around the country 
by federal research funds are very closely related [to 
performance in research]. In secondary and elementary 
schools, we need to continue programs of the federal 
government which provide a source of motivation for 
young people. From personal experience, I can testify 
that the space program is a major source of initiative 
and inspiration for our young people. The federal gov- 
ernment can also help by doing research into means of 
educating people in the science and technology area. 
The federal government can help in the primary, sec- 
ondary, and certainly the advanced level by developing 
means to teach people who are interested in science and 
technology. 

“In terms of motivation and then in education and 
finally in funding facilities and other capabilities to help, 
as well as some programs to provide direct support to 
students in certain areas, I believe the federal govern- 
ment could be very helpful. At the same time, we have 
to recognize that private industry also has a strong inter- 
est in having trained, capable technologists. And so we 
should look to the states and local and private sectors 
for substantial support in this area as well. I would hope 
OSTP could help coordinate efforts between those or- 
ganizations.” 


On possible alternatives to federal support for education 
and support in universities: “In addition [to federal, state 
and local sources], a relatively untapped source is the 
commercial sector. Private industry needs the advances 
of basic research that universities can provide. Once the 
US was in an era where the universities could go one 
way and our private enterprise could go another, and 
have only the most casual relationship. Our universities 
and ‘our commercial entities are going to have to remain 
in close communication. I would look to [industry] as a 


continuing, strengthening source of support.” 


On the federal responsibility for financing university 
research facilities (neglected for the past decade) and in- 
strumentation (for which there’s a huge backlog, despite 
increased federal support): ‘The federal government 
does have a responsibility to help provide for facilities 
for basic research and development. At the same time, I 
believe the federal government does not bear that bur- 
den alone. And I would take as an indication of an 
institution’s interest and abilities to conduct its basic 
research activities the willingness and capability it has to 
provide funds from other sectors. It is an important 
federal responsibility but it’s also an important responsi- 
bility of the states and the private sector.” 


On the “‘proper’’ balance between applied and basic 
research: “Basic research is largely a responsibility of 
the country as a whole. It’s very much in keeping with 
our cultural traditions that it be done through govern- 
mental activities. Applied research, of course, bears 
directly on the user and in the national security area, it’s 
appropriate for funding from the Department of De- 
fense and related national security organizations of the 
government. Applied research which involves our com- 
mercial competitiveness should largely be left to the 
commercial sector. It is much more capable of judging 
those areas which warrant its investment in research. I 
see a partnership here, where the federal government 
takes large responsibilities in basic research and then 
the responsibility transitions to the private sector as we 
go to much more applied activities.” 


On using OSTP to help transfer defense-related re- 
search results to civilain uses. “1 would attempt to en- 
courage transfer from those areas of basic research and 
other governmental applied activities, such as the na- 
tional defense, to the civil sector, wherever that could 
be done without jeopardizing national security. At the 
same time, it is important that the applied research done 
within the government at taxpayer expense be trans- 
ferred to industry in such a way that the US taxpayer 
stands the best chance of deriving the first benefit. Basic 
research is undertaken in a worldwide community in 
which information passes rapidly and freely. I think we 
should strive to protect [that process] and in nations 
where people don’t have such free access, we should 
strive to encourage it. 

“But in the applied research area, we’re in a new era. 
We are no longer so far ahead of the rest of the world 
that we can afford to tell them everything we know in 
the applied area immediately. Many countries of the 
world can make use of that information just as rapidly as 

(Continued on page 5) 
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... Rejects Political Test for R&D Support 


we can. I would like to give US industry the first call on 
that information.” 


On “‘a more or less active role’’ for OSTP in health, 
biotechnology, and biomedical research policy: “I would 
hope that OSTP would continue to monitor the effect of 
[the recently implemented, government-wide biotech- 
nology guidelines formulated under OSTP orchestra- 
tion.] It should be ready to call [biotechnology] issues to 
the attention of other agencies and to the attention of 
the President, when that’s required.” 


On proceeding with the Superconducting Super Col- 
lider, with consideration of international joint funding: “I 
would like to seek counsel [from far and wide] before 
developing a definitive view on that subject . . . . Since 
this would be a world-class facility, it seems to me ap- 
propriate that we engage scientists not just within the 
US but from around the world and their supporting 
agencies and governments, with a view toward their 
possible participation in the development and operation 
of such a facility.” 


(Questions by Senator Gore) 


On the feasibility of a defense that is ‘99.9 percent 
effective’ against Soviet missiles: . ‘““The history of sci- 
ence is literally rife with the stories and legends of great 
scientists, men of great eminence, who have predicted 
things that could not be done. I believe that it was 
predicted that the airplane couldn’t be done. The elec- 
tric light couldn’t be done. Many, many things couldn’t 
be done. And if I’ve learned nothing else in the last 30 
years, I’ve learned to be very cautious about making 
predictions on things that could not be done. I do be- 
lieve that there is a good chance that if we can work with 
the Soviet Union and persuade them of the advantages 
of a defensively dominated international strategic situa- 
tion, in fact we can reach a level where offensive forces 
are lowered by a deliberate act of both sides, and defen- 
sive forces are increased. But it’s a long process, it’s one 
that requires a considerable amount of understanding 
and good intention on both sides. I see us today as 
starting that process.” 


On a “‘litmus test of belief’ for receiving federal re- 
search support—an issue arising from DoD Under Secre- 
tary for Research and Engineering Donald Hicks, in a 
widely reported interview with Science (April 25, 1986), 
expressing reservations about DoD support for opponents 
of strategic defense and other Administration policies: “| 
believe that the scientific and technical work that mem- 
bers of the research community conduct should be spon- 
sored on the basis of the merit of the work and the 
capability of the individual. And finally, not least, the 


willingness of the individual to perform that work.” 


On whether he believes ‘‘it would be legitimate’’ to deny 
research funds to qualified researchers who have publicly 
opposed Administration policy: “No, I don’t.” 


On the adequacy of federal research and international 
collaboration on the “‘greenhouse effect’’: “I consider the 
issue of the carbon dioxide buildup in the atmosphere to 
be a very serious matter. I believe its relationship to the 
climate and environment is something we must under- 
stand much better than we understand it today. Addi- 
tional focus is warranted, and I would like to suggest 
that, in addition to just the CO2 aspect of it, there are 
other potentially significant effects upon the climate 
with other, lesser trace materials in the atmosphere— 
the particulates. And, finally, with the larger issue, 
which certainly relates to the greenhouse effect, having 
to do with ocean circulation, weather, and so on. 

“While I strongly support an increased interest in the 
greenhouse effect as specifically related to CO2, I would 
also be interested in seeing that interest incorporate 
other aspects of man’s and natural activities which could 
significantly change the climate over periods of time. I 
would look forward to taking an active interest in that.” 


Technology Study May be Next 
For House Science Task Force 


A study of national technology policy may be under- 
taken by the House Science and Technology Committee 
next year as a companion to its two-year study of science 
policy, which is approaching the final report stage. 

There’s no firm word on the prospects for an encore, 
but the word around the Committee is that the incoming 
Chairman, Rep. Robert A. Roe (D-NJ), has expressed 
interest in a follow-up focused on technology. The sci- 
ence-policy study was initiated by Chairman Don Fuqua 
(D-Fla.), who is retiring from Congress. Dealing mainly 
with federal support of basic research in universities, it 
was carried out by an 18-member Task Force drawn from 
the Committee membership and chaired by Fuqua. 

A draft report based on the Task Force’s numerous 
hearings and specially commissioned studies was origi- 
nally scheduled for completion last month. But Fuqua 
announced on September 16 at the opening of a final set 
of hearings—on university finance—that “the draft will 
not be ready before the end of the year.” Fuqua said he 
hoped that Roe would hold hearings on the report. He 
also said that he would issue a “‘personal report” based 
on the Task Force’s study, adding that “it will will not 
necessarily coincide in every respect with the views of 
the other members of the Task Force.” 
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In Print: Engineering, SDI, Tech Transfer, Etc. 


The following publications concern subjects of interest 
to the science-policy community. Copies are available as 
indicated in the boldface headings (not from SGR): 

s 


American Association of Engineering Societies, 415 2d 
St. NE, Washington, DC 20002; tel. 202/546-2237 

Toward the More Effective Utilization of American 
Engineers (203 pages, $79 for AAES members, $89 for 
others), report of a study supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the Defense Department, concludes 
that inefficient utilization of engineers is rampant, lots of 
engineers feel management “just doesn’t listen,” and that 
engineers in defense industries were “more negative than 
the average” about their work experiences. 

* 


Arms Control Association, 11 DuPont Circle, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036; tel. 202/797-6450 

Star Wars Quotes (120 pages, no charge for up to 5 
copies), a compilation—amusing when not appalling— 
of numerous statements by Administration officials and 
assorted experts peddling SDI to the Congress and pub- 
lic, e.g., “Are we ahead of the Soviets? I don’t think 
so,” said SDI Director Abrahamson in November 1985, 
whereas in August 1984, he was quoted as saying, “In 
the key technologies needed for a broader defense— 
such as data processing and computer software—we are 


far, far ahead.” 
* 


Association of American Universities, Suite 730, One 
DuPont Circle, Washington, DC 20036; tel. 202/466-5030 

Trends in Technology Transfer at Universities: Report 
of the Clearinghouse on University-Industry Relations 
(38 pages, plus appendixes, no charge), the AAU’s sec- 
ond report on the trendy topic of academe’s lust to make 
money in the high-tech marketplace. The AAU, watch- 
dog of big-league academic research, concludes from re- 
sponses from 42 universities that there’s lot of hustling and 
some profitmaking out there, but “it remains to be seen 
whether universities will be able to structure technology 
transfer and commercial development in a manner that 
maintains the university’s academic and research missions 
and undertakes successful commercial activities.” 


National Academy of Sciences; Government-University- 
Industry Research Roundtable, JH 308, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-3486 

New Alliances and Partnerships in American Science 
and Engineering (132 pages, no charge), papers and 
commentary from a December 1985 meeting at which 
academic and industrial representatives told how 
they’re trying to do more business with each. 


Dioxin: “These Are Bad Times 
For Conventional Wisdom’’ 


“Dioxin, Agent Orange: The Facts” (Plenum, 289 
pages, $17.95) by Michael Gough, former senior pro- 
ject leader in health studies at the Congressional Office 
of Technology Assessment, is perhaps the sanest and 
most informative work on this complex, fear-laden 
subject. Published last May, it was favorably reviewed 
in Science 86 and Issues, but has otherwise gone un- 
noted. The following is taken from the concluding 
chapter. 

* 

These are bad times for conventional wisdom, es- 
pecially when it supports the position of the govern- 
ment or corporate America, which have given us 
good reason to distrust them. When scientists’ work 
supports industry’s or government’s position, the dis- 
trust can extend to encompass the scientists and their 
work as well. So long as that happens, Congress and 
the regulatory agencies will at least consider public 
policy about chemical hazards and other environ- 
mental risks that run along tracks near the outlyers’ 
[those scientists ‘““who remain apart from the consen- 
sus”’] positions. There is a certain good in this state of 
affairs; risks will be reduced. It is not all good, how- 
ever, because of inefficiencies when more is spent 
than is necessary. Neither is it good if it frightens 
people unnecessarily or if it raises their hopes too 
high about what will be accomplished by reducing 
« .posures to the risk. 

Dioxin has caused little demonstrable harm, and 
environmental exposures may have caused no harm. 
Because there was little or no harm, the amount of 
money and effort spent on controlling dioxin may be 
completely out of line with any improvement in hu- 
man health. I do not subscribe to the position that 
had we spent less effort on dioxin we would have 
spent more on other hazards and be farther along in 
cleaning up the environment. Dioxin has a special 
place. Had we not put so much effort into it, we 
would more likely have done pretty much what we 
did about othier things. It did not, I think, detract 
from other efforts; it aided them. 


US General Accounting Office, PO Box 6015, Gaithers- 

burg, Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241 
Biotechnology: Analysis <f Federally Funded Re- 
search (38 pages, no charge for up to 5 copies; beyond 
that, $2 each), report requested by Rep. John D. Din- 
(Continued on page 7) 
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DOD?’s Basic Research Chief 
Moving to New Post at SDI 


Leo Young, for the past five years the top policy 
official for the $1 billion a year that the Defense Depart- 
ment spends on basic research, is moving to the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative Organization. 

The post he’ll hold there will involve SDI relations 
with academe, which gets about half of DoD’s basic 
research money; he will also have some responsibility 
for technology transfer from SDI to civilian industry— 
the “spinoff” which SDI is increasingly touting as an 
economic bonus that can be expected from its research 
efforts. Young’s title and the scope of his new job won’t 
be settled until completion of the big SDI reorgnization 
now underway. 

In the meantime, Young has given up his title of 
Director of Research and Laboratory Management and 
is in a holding pattern as liaison to SDI from DoD’s 
office of Research and Advanced Technology. He has 
been succeeded in his former job by Ted Berlincourt, 
who came from the Office of Naval Research, where he 
was in charge of mathematical and physical sciences. 
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gell (D-Mich.), Chairman of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee (which legislates for NIH, FDA, and EPA); 
identifies bio-tech R&D spending by those agencies, 
plus NSF and the Department of Agriculture. 

The biggest spender is NIH, which said biotechnology 
accounted for $1.8 billion of the $4.8 billion it spent on 
all research in 1985; the Agricultural Research Service 
raised its biotech spending by 72 percent between 1984 
and 1985, but the total was small—$24.5 million out of 
an R&D budget of $470 million; NSF, with a total R&D 
budget of $1.3 billion in 1985, said $81 million was spent 
on biotechnology projects. 

Dingell also asked for figures on risk-assessment ac- 
tivities related to biotechnology. The GAO responded 
that “only a small number could be classified as direct 
risk assessment.” 


RP Research Publications, 12 Lunar Dr., Drawer AB, 
Woodbridge, Conn. 06525; tel. 1-800-Reach-RP 

Who’s Who in Technology, Sth Edition, 7-volume set 
with 36,500 entries under six broad disciplinary head- 
ings: physics and optics, biotechnology, electronics and 
computer science, mechanical engineering and materi- 
als science, chemistry and plastics, and civil engineer- 
ing, earth sciences, and energy, plus a master index. 
Entries include employment history, education, publi- 
cations, patents, honors, and areas of expertise. ($545 
plus $14 shipping per set.) 
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NSF Awards Second Round 
To Help Have-Not Schools 


The National Science Foundation has made a sec- 
ond round of awards in its fledgling program to build 
up science in universities that haven’t fared well in 
pursuit of federal R&D funds. The program is small, 
but it’s responsive to complaints that NSF concen- 
trates its funds in a narrow slice of academe. Popular 
from the start, it also wins lots of new friends for NSF 
in previously untouched territory. 

Known as the Experimental Program to Stimulate 
Competitive Research (EPSCoR), it will provide 
grants of $2.5 million to $3 million, spread over five 
years, to organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Neva- 
da, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming. The NSF funds total $28 mil- 
lion; the recipients are putting up $68 million. 

The purpose of the program, according to an NSF 
announcement, is “to improve the quality of science 
and engineering, to increase the number of scientists 
and engineers that are able to compete successfully for 
federal grants and to improve the research environ- 
ment in participating jurisdictions and institutions.” 
EPSCoR awards were made last year in Arkansas, 
Maine, Montana, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 


Smithsonian to Explore Video Use 
In Documenting Science History 


The use of video technology for documenting the 
history of science and technology will be explored by the 
Smithsonian Institution with a grant from the Sloan 
Foundation that’s expected to total $1 million over the 
next four years. The project is managed by a committee 
chaired by David DeVorkin, Chairman of the Space 
Science and Exploration Department of the National 
Air and Space Museum. 
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Anti-Pork Barrel Warriors to Shun New Combat 


The Washington-based office of the Association of 
American Universities (AAU), long the leader against 
Congressional pork-barrel raids for money for campus 
laboratories, will be hugging the trenches on that issue 
next year, following some rousing internal battles about 
its Opposition to the latest batch of special appropria- 
tions. 

The AAU’s opposition hasn’t thwarted grabs for 
these funds, but in the process, the AAU has irritated a 
number of influential members of Congress who are 
generally in harmony with the AAU on basic issues of 
support for higher education and research. AAU Presi- 
dent Robert Rosenzweig now says that efforts should be 
redirected from the political battlefield to a gentle cam- 
paign of persuasion unconnected to any particular ap- 
propriation item. 

With 56 member universities, most of them major 
research institutions, the AAU has come to be the voice 
of academic big science. Under the Rosenzweig for the 
past two years, it has vigorously fought against the ven- 
erable tactic of universities enlisting the local Congress- 
man or Senator to write in a budget item for a new lab 
building or library. 

Rosenzweig has found strong allies on this issue at the 
National Academy of Sciences, the AAAS, the White 
House Science Office, and, in particular, federal re- 
search agencies whose budgets are raided for projects 
they haven’t approved. In the current session of Con- 
gress, these total nearly $140 million, written into the 
budgets of the Pentagon and the Department of Energy. 

But, thought the AAU is officially on record for 
“merit review” as indispensable for awarding federal 
funds, not all its members agree. Several, Columbia and 
Catholic universities among them, have hustled without 
restraint for funds on Capitol Hill. Others, including 
MIT, piay a discreet game of cultivating the local politi- 
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cians (SGR Vol. XVI, No. 14), without being so crass as 
to ask them to slip a hometown money item into an 
appropriations bill. 

The turnaround in AAU strategy traces back to a 
meeting July 29 at which Rosenzweig reportedly was 
challenged by representatives of various universities 
and Washington-based education associations. Rosenz- 
weig told the gathering, numbering about 20, that the 
AAU “had taken a beating” in the latest pork-barrel 
proceedings. One member of his staff is said to have 
declared that the Congressmen “don’t need an educa- 
tional effort. They disagree with you. Can’t you under- 
stand that they simply disagree with you?” 


Beltsville Alumni Form Group 
To Raise Funds for Ag Lab 


The physical deterioration of federal research facili- 
ties is common on the national science scene as mainte- 
nance is reduced in favor of operating budgets. Now a 
group of retired researchers from the Department of 
Agriculture’s Beltsville (Md.) Agricultural Research 
Center have teamed up with various colleagues to try to 
provide help. With a starting membership of about 70, 
they’ve formed the Friends of Agricultural Research 
Beltsville, Inc. (FAR-B). The organization has been 
officially recognized by the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, parent agency of the lab, which is the biggest in the 
ARS system. 

FAR-B’s president is Russell Steere, retired chief of 
Beltsville’s Plant Virology Laboratory. An announce- 
ment says that the aim is to raise money “to maintain 
and strengthen biological collections, upgrade laborato- 
ries and greenhouses, support scientific explorations; 
expeditions, and libraries, and accept contributions for 
research at Beltsville.” 
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